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Pigment is Nature's 
Protection from Sunlight 


Pigmented glass is Schlitz’s protection from 
the damaging effects of the sun. 


The ultra violet rays of light impair the 
nutritive value of beer in light bottles, but 
not in Schlitz in Brown Bottles. 


The Brown Bottle 


Protects Schlitz Beer 


That’s why it tastes so good —and why it 
is superior to beer in light bottles. 


Drink 


e Order a Case Today 
Spy in Brown Bottles 
See that crown 1s branded “‘Schiitz’’ 
The Beer 


111-Mag. 


That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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Shall We Continue 
the Bunner Stories? 


Have you enjoyed the series of Bunner Stories which we 
have been running for the past few weeks? Have you enjoyed 
them sufficiently to desire a continuationw’ of them after the 
original series has been published? If you do, write us a letter 
about them. 


in editorial 


We want our readers to have the deciding voice 


matters of this kind, and we shall never know 
your likes and dislikes unless you tell us frankly just what 
Hundreds demanded the 


Are they still in favor of going ahead with another 


you think. of our readers Bunner 
Stories. 
series? Puck owns the best collection of Bunner Stories in 
existence; it rests with our readers whether we shall have more 


of them or not. 


An Intrusion is Explained 


The adjoining column is preempted by the ubiquitous business 
department primarily to make it easier for you to subscribe — 
which, after all, is a very worthy ambition and one which 
you should encourage. Especially is this so in view of the 
fact that all discerning readers who pin their faith and a dollar 
bill to the coupon opposite will receive as their first number 
the BasEBALL humorous 


Puck —unquestionably the most 


contribution to our summer reading. This, alone, is just and 
sufficient reason for your becoming a member of the Puck 
family this summer. And if you should continue to buy your 
copy from your favorite newsstand, insist upon your dealer’s 
holding a copy of the BaseBatt Puck until you call for it. 


The date of its appearance — mark it well —is July 17. 


An Opportunity to Contribute— 


“The Freedom of the Press” is a haven for the newspaper 
waifs that keen readers rescue from the obscurity of the rural 
press. They are gems of unconscious humor, and our readers 
will do us a great service by sending us occasional paragraphs 
from their local paper which in their judgment are worthy of 
this department of Puck. Our friends have an unusual opportun- 
ity to become contributors to one of the most interesting features 
of the weckly press, simply by keeping an eye upon the columns 
of their local paper for items of unusual character. 
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Tell Your Bookseller 


—or Your Newsdealer 
—or Whoever Supplies 
Your Magazines 


—that you want PUCK delivered to you 


every Monday promptly 


—that you have turned over a new leaf, 
by substituting PUCK for the old-fash- 
ioned kind of humorous paper you have 
been reading 


and to make sure of starting off right, 


tell him by all means to begin with the 


BASEBALL PUCK ? 
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—which will be obtainable at all 7 + 


good dealers on July 17. y, 
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¢ Of course, a dollar bill 
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just as clever, delivered 7 

to your door every 7 

Monday morning. 7 
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“Berlin, 1916 
Meeting of a committee on women’s dress 
reform. 





The Handicap of War 


The express-train, heavily laden with its 
human freight, thundered madly down the 
grade that led to a trestle over the great, 
yawning chasm. Little did the brave 
engineer know that he was driving on to 
certain death. 

Mollie Mayo, the telegraph operator, how- 
ever, had learned that the bridge was burning, 

‘ and even now hung by a few charred shreds 
to the rocky banks. It was too late to 
sound a warning over the wires and the 
station agent had locked the red flags of 
danger in his desk when he went to lunch. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, Mollie 
rushed to the quivering rails, already pulsing 
with the approach of the screeching train. 

She knew full well that the engineer, bent 
upon making up lost time, would not slow 
down his charge unless she could flash a 
red signal. Not a speck of red greeted her 
eye, as she quickly took in the situation. 
Then, pausing but a moment, she lifted 
her dainty skirt. 

Ah, you have guessed it? She yanked 
her red petticoat from its moorings and 
flagged the train? 

No, unfortunately, she did not. The 
scarcity of dyestuffs had deprived her of 
her titian lingerie— and the train dashed 
madly on. 


In the Billy Sunday revival meetings 
they’re still singing the old song, “Every 
Day’ll be Sunday Bye-and-Bye.”’ But why 
the “Bye-and-Bye?”” We are informed by 
the American Practitioner that “‘the Greeks 
observe Monday; the Persians, Tuesday; 
the Assyrians, Wednesday; the Egyptians, 
Thursday; the Turks, Friday; the Hebrews 
and several Christian sects, Saturday; and 
the Christians, Sunday.” 


“My husband wants to move. 
of our next door neighbor!” 


He is jealous 








We Americans live more carefully 
these days. We have learned that 
moderation makes for efficiency and 
health and prosperity. 


And thus the particular man insists 
upon a mild, mellow Whiskey, every- 
time, everywhere — Wilson — Real 
Wilson —That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, | East 31st St..N. Y. That's All! 
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A Week-day 


—Drawn by R. Van Buren 
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Charles Warren Fairbanks will be per- 
mitted to go as far as he likes on the subject 
of “undiluted Americanism’ provided he 
maintains his brave stand as to “undiluted 
cocktails.” 





A plank in the Republican platform 
makes the statement that “intercourse with 
foreign countries has been largely cut off 
by reason of the war.’’ Another plank says 
that “imports have enormously increased.” 
It will take considerable of a carpenter to 


make these two planks dove-tail neatly. 


We are sorry for Mr. Schwab and his 
associates in Bethlehem Steel in the event 
of prolonged fighting with Mexico. He may 
have to lose a lot more money in that heart- 
breakingly unprofitable munition plant of his. 
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OF OUR 
COLONIES IN 
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THE FAVORITE SONS 


Colonel Roosevelt may urge his followers 
to’ accept the Republican ticket as being 
“something just as good” but he pays but 
small compliment to their intelligence when 
he bids them believe that Penrose, Barnes, 
Gallinger ¢t al will take up the fight for 
“social justice.” If Boss Penrose ever 
stands at Armageddon and battles for any- 
thing, it will be for himself. 


Theatrical companies bust when the 
angel grows weary of putting up money. 
The same is true of political parties. The 
Bull Moose angel simply grew weary. 








Both candidates expect to make it fairly 
clear before the campaign is over that our 
national anthem is not “The Hyphen 
Spangled Banner.” 


From the Primrose Path of Progressism 
to the Penrose Path of Standpattism is 
quite a step—and the Western wing of 
the Bull Moose party is finding it out. 


The Sweet Girl Graduate, who is supposed 
to ask annually, “Whither are we drifting,” 
may well ask it this year. There are others 
who would like to know, too. 

















We confess to a feeling of disappointment 
on learning that it was only a strained 
ligament which gave the Colonel that pain 
in his rib. Adam had a similar pain just 
before his rib was called upon to bring 
something brand new into the world. We 
hoped for something equally striking from 
the Colonel. 


In selecting Vance McCormick to be 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, President Wilson showed that Prince- 
ton men know how to forgive and forget. 
Vance McCormack had a habit of licking 
Princeton soundly when he was captain of 
Yale’s foot ball team. 





| Vat Ill, No. 10—October 13th, | 1915 


| “The nomination of Justice Hughes 
means the salvation of the Republican 

| Party. It is a triumph of genuine Amer- 

| icanism over nativism.” 

—GeorceE SyLvestTER VIERECK, 

| Editor of. The Fatherland. 





We have summer camps for men, and 
summer camps for women, 
camps for boys and for girls, but what we 
desperately need are summer 
hired help so we would be sure of having 
them with us again in the Fall. What? 
This would be carrying Preparedness too 
far? Well, so be it. 


and summer 


camps for 


Our very hopes belied our fears; 
Our fears our hopes belied; 
We thought her dying when she slept; 
And sleeping when she died. 
—Thomas Hood. 
Could the poet have had the Bull Moose 
Party in mind? 


How would it do to suggest that the 
pensions incidental to this second War 
with Mexico be paid out of the pockets of 


the Americans who own vast estates and 
valuable ‘“‘concessions” south of the Rio 
Grande? 

Suggestion to Mr. Roosevelt: Why not 


reorganize the Rough Riders and begin all 
over again? 














Verses by Berton Braley 


The noble date we celebrate 
(July the 4th) has come again, 
With martial thrill of fifing shrill 
And beat of army drum again, 
For that fierce muss down'south of us 
Which used to simply weary us 
Has grown to be, we plainly see, 
A menace very serious. 


Carranza’s ways our senses daze, 
He has us “metagrobolized,” 
But if it’s war he hankers for 
He'll find us nicely mobilized. 
We always strode the peaceful road 
But, once we have departed it 
Carranza may regret this fray 
And wish he hadn’t started it. 


The hyphenates are in fell straits 
No one, it seems, is loving them, 
Out in the cold from every fold 
The candidates are shoving them— 
A hapless crowd that’s not allowed 
With Teuton camps to blot our 
land, 
— While England’s fleet won’t let ’em 
beat 
Their passage to Der Vaterland. 


THE NEWS IN RIME 


The Syracuse boys busted loose 
And beat Cornell’s crew snappily; 
We've read that Mrs. Astor’s wed 
And lost her dowry. Happily, 
She'll never know much of the woe 
And troubles that environ men, 
She chanced to pick a Mr. Dick 


Who has five million iron men. 


June was a time of muck and slime, 
A month too insalubrious, 

And many clans of baseball fans 
Wore faces most lugubrious. 

We wouldn’t like a railroad strike, 
Twill tie up business fearfully, 

But — if it means no “Chaplin 

scenes” 


We'll try to bear up cheerfully. 














Drawings by Merle Johnson 


The Russian bear’s a bear for fair, 
His claws are long and terrible, 
And Austrians find his ways unkind, 
A bear who's most unbearable, 
He’s captured guns and shells by tons 
Undoubtedly he’ll need ’em all 
But can he board a Hungary horde 
Of'pris’ners, can he feed ’em all? 





In field and trench the agile French 
Are pounding foes Teutonical, 
Italians, too, have waked anew, 
Or so the papers chronicle. 
England alone — se far as known — 
Has no success to smarten her, 


Yet up she jumps in spite of bumps 


For nothing can dishearten her. 


Some experts wise say the Allies 


Will start their big drive presently, 
And in the strife full many a life 

Will be snuffed out unpleasantly, 
Well, if in fight the creed of Might 

That bids us all make way for it, 


_ Be trampled out, a world may shout 


“It’s worth the price we pay for it!” 
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Are We Ready? 


AR with Mexico! It seems unimportant. Com- 

pared with the big battles, the huge numbers of 
men and booty figuring in the press reports from abroad, 
our little army and our little war seem almost a joke. 
Yet the size of the war abroad must not blind us to the 
importance of the struggle here with Mexico. For it is 
going to be important, not only as another evidence of 
our readiness to maintain our rights by armed force, 
but as a lesson that will wake us up to the real deficien- 
cies of our military organization. 


en ranting orators, a thousand ink-spilling 

writers may tell us that our army is inefficient, 
behind the times; that our system of drill and maneuv- 
ering is only exceeded in antiquity by the arms and 
equipment of the men. But we pay no attention to 
them. We go on relying on American luck and pluck 
to pull us through. The Mexican War, let us hope, 
will change all this. It will give us, if not a large army, 
what is more important, an efficient one. 





L ‘by need a force of say 100,000 men perfectly armed, 

drilled and equipped and ready to expand without 
confusion to ten times its normal size in time of need. 
We do not need a large standing army, but a small 
efficient elastic one. We do not need a powerful mili- 
tary body but we do need the skeleton of one. 


UCH a force, ready to expand whenever needed, will 
be to us far more valuable than a standing army 
two or three times its size, managed and equipped 
in the happy-go-lucky methods at present employed. 
If the war with Mexico means that some minute traces 
of the efficiency and economy of the German army will 
permeate our own organization, it will have done us a 
service that will be counted by historians of the future 
in terms of hundreds and thousands of lives. It is not 
the size of our army that is really important. It is 
not the size of our army that is going to be tested in 
this skirmish with Mexico. It is the method of equip- 
ping it, drilling it, feeding it and transporting it that 
will count, and it is these methods, that go to make 
success or failure that are going to be tested now. 





L> us hope that out of the Mexican affair there will 

grow a realization of the necessity for preparing 
against an attack by a real world power, with its citiz- 
enry trained for war and its industries and resources 
co-ordinated and mobilized to make it into one smooth- 
ly-oiled fighting machine. Let us hope that there will 


come the realization that the richest and most resource- 














» ful nation on the globe need not be ashamed to have an 


army, though small, as well prepared as the best, and 
to have a national, industrial organization as ready as 
that of the most powerful militaristic country, to be 
swung into line, as a bulwark and support to the army 
in the field. Perhaps from the Mexican War we may 
learn that it is not a disgrace to be prepared to defend 
ourselves efficiently until such time as reason and just- 
ice shall triumph over force and world peace become a 
fact instead of a phrase. 


oa 


A Diet for a Long Race 
— our neighbor The Independent, we clip a 


piece of apparent political flotsam which seems to 
have unconsciously drifted into the “Hints to House- 
holders” column: 


Mr. C. T., Arkansas. “Please inform me con- 
cerning a good diet for a person preparing to 
run a long race.” 

National wheat, oats, corn, rye, barley; figs, 
dates, prunes, raisins, fresh milk and eggs; limited 
portion of nuts; occasional fish, fowl or game; 
plenty of fruit and vegetables; a little pure candy, 
especially chocolate. No red meat, pork, salt or 
canned meat; no tea or coffee; no spices, greases, 
condiments; no pastry; no stimulants, carbonated 
beverages or ice-water; no denaturized fare such 
as white flour bread or patent breakfast foods. 


Strange diet this for the hope of a once-powerful 
party, “Oats, corn, rye,” are they not food for the solid 
pachyderm that symbolizes the G. O. P., rather than 
for the dignified gentleman who is to run this “long 
race” in the Elephant’s behalf. “Prunes,” an obvious 
bid for the boarding-house vote. “A limited portion of 
nuts,” limited to those earnest Progressives who return 
to the shelter of the big tent. “No pork,” perish the 
thought! What Republican ever cast longing eye upon 
the annual division of political pourboire? “No spices, 
lest they disturb the judicial mien; “no greases,” lest 
they expedite the intricate machinery of politics; “no 
stimulants,” lest they fire the campaign speech. 


“No ice water.” A superfluous restriction, for what 
water could remain tepid in the vast shaded silences of 
the Republican camp? “No patent breakfast food”—ah, 
here is defeat itself, a veiled attack upon the pabulum 
of the poor, the cereal eye-opener of the industrious 
and the night-cap of the toothless. 

“A diet for a long race,” indeed. And where do we 
find votes! 































Campaign Bulletins 
By Samuel Smiley 
Smitey’s Campaicn HEapQuARTERS 
‘The Mint Patch, L. I. 
July 1. 

From time to time during the campaign 
I shall issue Bulletins giving the latest 
subway and submarine information that 
reaches me from the political wiretappers 
and pussyfooters of both sides. 

WeaTHER BULLETIN 

Predictions — Constantly rising tempera- 
ture among candidates and followers, with 
hot scorching spells of adjectives; high 
verbal winds, increasing in velocity to 
tornadic fury; rhetorical thunder and light- 
ning; oratorical floods, ending in heavy 
snowfall in November. Good chance for 
a man with a trained St. Bernard dog and 
experienced in Red Cross work to get a fall 
job. 
: Summer CapPiTA.Ls 

President Wilson will spend the heated 
term at Shadow Lawn, Long Branch, N. J. 
if the visiting delegations leave enough 
lawn to cast a shadow. 

Whether Mr. Hughes will spend the 
summer on Long Island or in mountains 
has not yet been decided. In any event it 
will be a cool place wherever he goes. 

The Colonel, as far as known, will remain 
at “Dead Man’s Hill.” 

Straw VoTE 

An unreconstructed Bull Moose neighbor 
of mine is preparing to test political senti- 
ment in this locality by sending out a series 
of questions, one at a time. Question No. 1 


is: Are you a Republican or an American? 


MISCEGENATION 
Preliminary negotiations between the Re- 
publicans and Bull Moose looking to an 
endorsement of Mr..Hughes by the Colonel 
were carried on by Governor Whitman and 
«George W. Perkins, the Governor visiting 





“Oh dear, I’m all undressed! I'll be down 


in a minute if you will wait until — 





had 


I put something on! ! 





Mr. Hughes and the Mr. Perkins visiting 
the Colonel. ,It was thought best not to 
try to bring the principals together so soon 
after the Colonel’s attack of pleurisy. 
CampPaiGn SLOGAN 
It is understood that the 
Republicans are in need 
























Woman: “What’s the train stopping for?” 
Conpuctor: “Nothing special. We were just taking on some train robbers.” 


of a campaign slogan and an unregenerate 
anti-hyphen — not an American, mind you, 
but a Nativist— suggests: “Put on your 
helmet and hustle for Hughes.” 
CamPaiGn ORGANS 

The Cologne Gazette is out for Hughes 
and the London News is eulogistic in its 
comments on Wilson. It looks now as if 
they were never going to have peace in 
Europe. 

OpeNING THE CAMPAIGN 

There is a rumor here that in opening 
the campaign Mr. Hughes will use an ice- 
pick. 


The Minute Man of 19—? 


“Women placed muskets in the 
hands of husbands, sons, or lovers, 
and said, ‘Go!’ ” — From a History of 
the Minute Men of ’76. 


The war-cloud had burst. The ligh ning 
of conflict played upon the horizon and the 
Minute Man of 19—? strode resolutely 
down the path of his neat suburban cottage. 

“Wait a moment, Henry,” cried Mrs. 
Minute Man from the bed-room window. 
“Did you fasten the back door? I asked 
you to, you know.” 

The Minute Man nodded hastily and re- 
sumed his pace. 

“You needn’t look so cross about it,” 
chided his wife; “the way you act, you’d 
think you were the only Minute Man in 
the United States. I guess the country 
won’t be captured just because you took 
time enough to put things ship-shape around 
your own home. It won’t make any differ- 
ence if you’re a few minutes late at the 
muster place, I guess. Did you feed the 
dog?” 

“Yep! And I chained him to the clothes- 
pole.” 

“How about the cellar windows? Are 
they fastened? I’m just morally certain it 
was through the cellar window that the 
burglars got into Peebles’ house last week. 
Did you, Henry?” 

“| ee 

“Did you telephone to the ice man 
about his forgetting to leave any ice to-day, 
or is he a Minute Man, too?” 

“I ’phoned him. 
sake—” 

“Don’t heaven’s sake me, Henry Peckham! 
Isn’t it enough that you’re leaving the house 
in this manner, and leaving me sole stark 
alone, without my having to put up with 
that kind of talk. Now, don’t be in a hurry. 
I don’t care if you ARE a Minute Man. 
The women still have some rights in this 
country, I hope. Take this order and leave 
it at the grocer’s as you go by. What? 
You’re not going that way? Well, GO that 
way then. Theidea! I don’t suppose you’d 
have time to put the screens up before you 
go? Well, all right. Have you got every- 
thing? Your cartridge belt? And your bay- 
onet? And your gas-helmet?” 

(Pause of 55 seconds) 

“Henry! Hen—ry Peckham! Come 
back here! Didn’t I tell you not to go 
without your rubbers? Here you've left 
them in the hat-stand. Didn’t I tell you — 
— Henry! Come ba— Oh, was there 
ever such a man!” 





Now, for heaven’s 
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— Otho Cushina—/ 





— Drawn by Otho Cushing 


Witue: “Extraordinary how she should have eloped with that chauffeur.” 
Percy: “Yes, when you think she could have married one of us.” 


Put in Their Places ' 
Famous Battles of History as Presentday 


War Offices Would Estimate Them. 
Bunker Hirt: In the region about 
Boston there was intermittent artillery 


fire and a few infantry skirmishes, but for 

the most part the day was quiet. . 
Watertoo: Brisk cannonading through- 

out the day, followed by cavalry demon- 





strations on the part of the French. Losses 
slight on both sides. 

Gettysspurc: In the sector about Mis- 
sionary Ridge and Little Round Top, there 
were occasional infantry clashes, preceded 
earlier in the day by desultory exchanges 
of artillery. 

San Juan Hitt: 
report. 


There is nothing to 


Wire (indignantly): “Here I’ve been worrying for two hours, thinking it had drifted away, an’ now look at it!” 


Generous 
Sxinner: I have nothing but praise for 
the new minister. 
Morton: So I noticed when the plate 


came around. 





As for the proposition to get a longer 
period of broad daylight, it’s as long as it 
is broad. 





— Drawn by Calvert 
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Mary goes first. She 
always does. From 
sheer loss of memory, 
also from motives of politeness, I 
can’t remember when I first saw 
Marie Tempest. Perhaps it was in 
The Red Hussar, perhaps in The 
Tyrolean. Why drag in dates? The 
years flow on, or prance by, as is 
the case, but Marie, with her tip- 
tilted, audacious nose, remains un- 
changed. A consummate comedian 
— it is not comedienne, please; or 
authoress for author. You may 
mention Rejane or Else Lehman as 
her contemporaries. The French 4 
and German actresses boast wider 
range; yet Miss Tempest seems as 


Tempestu- 
ous Mary 


. . f 4 
versatile. She, too, has the gift of we ye 
tears, though she seldom appears Loe 


in plays that demand them, thanks 
to our selfish system of keeping an 
artist of her calibre in one groove. 
For example, she is at the Maxine 
Elliott theatre in a fluffy piece by 
Cyril Harcourt. It is called A Lady’s 
Name, but the author gets down his 
first curtain literally on A Pair of 


What acting, what verisim- 
ilitude. You could hardly realize 
that the haggard girl of Rose 
Bernd, ruined and murdered in her 
babe, this stout, 
jolly wench trilling students songs 
as she scoured her pots and pans. It 
was low comedy, and while Miss Tem- 
pest plays with humor, nevertheless 
she gives us comedy more in the 
Gallic mode. I have been told that 
Marie was born in London, educated 
at Brussels yet I am convinced that 
her forebears hailed from the banks 
of the Liffey. She is nothing if not 
Celtic. Mr. W. Graham Browne 
who her the 
» Playhouse, London, during the season 


woods. 


new-born was 


was leading man at 


eA * of 1912-13, is her chief male prop. 
5, os He is a discreet actor, and I can give 

A) sbgg i no higher praise, considering the 
neutral tinted part. The butler 


Flood, enacted by John Sharkey, 
deserves more than passing mention; 
and so does the “slavey”’ played by 
Beryl Mercer. She hasn’t the per- 





Silk Stockings (you recall his well 





known comedy of the name.) Thin 
as is this new play it is made joyous 








by the presence of Marie Tempest. 
As usual with the majority of her 
later productions she is the entire 
play; the playwright a mere peg upon 
which she hangs her thrice-charming 
personality. Ah! 
Tempestuous Mary. 
out that in England and America 
there are about 1,600,000 men, old 
and young, who nightly retire to | 
dream of her bewitching art. And 
then the women! At every perfor- 
mance the enthusiastic female pre- 
ponderates. Naturally, the gay little 
creature— who may be a grand- 
mother for all I know — is too often 
tempted to play up her personality, | 
though it is not her greatest asset. | 
She has art, technically considered, 
in abundance, and best of all, the | 
art of concealing her art. She, who 

is all spontaneity, all irresponsibility, calculates to a hair her 
mechanism . 
board. She chuckles and her audience is seized by uncontrollable 
laughter. Her appeal, however, is not always to the midriff. Despite 
her temperament she is a cerebral actress. Her presentation of a 
role is like that of a perfect singer, say Nellie Melba. 
in key. Do you remember Becky Sharp or The Marriage of Kitty 
(La Passerelle)? 

In A Lady’s Name she has not the same scope. Such a character 
as Mabel Vere is unbelievable. So Miss Tempest plays herself, 
as she did in Mary Goes First of Mr. Jones. The Scéne 4 faire, 
as budding dramatists call the second act, takes place in a kitchen. 
Now I know why I mentioned the name of Else Lehman. Miss 
Lehman I first saw in Gerhart Hauptmann’s powerful and painful 
drama Rose Bernd (forbidden in Austria by the Emperor because 
of its perilous frankness). This was in 1903. In 1913, at the same 
theatre, The Lessing, Berlin, Miss Lehman was the cook in a 
comedy by Harman Bahr the author of “The Concert” made 
beloved here by versatile, Leo Ditrichstein. 

The new piece was called Principle but its significance as comedy 
was in its kitchen episode like Mr. Harcourt’s farce. But there is 
absolutely no resemblance between this brace of comedies. Miss 
Tempest is an amateur cook, while Else Lehman was a professional, 
with a taste for students and dancing and strolls in moonlit picnic 





the 


She never fails to strike the precise note on her key- 


She is ever 


per S L V E N 
ARTS 


JAMES 
HUNEKER. 





770 
ia 4 sonality of Patty Brown, in The 
ee ate le Admirable Crichton, but she is 
very funny; indeed, the high-life 
below-stairs is capital. But Tem- 
y pestuous Mary goes first. Unique 
Eb Marie! 
My curiosity was The Concert 


piqued when I read 
the announcements 


that Emanuel 
Reicher would resume his original 
role of Gustav Heink, the pianist of 
Bahr’s comedy “Das Conzert” at 
the Bandbox Theatre. I had seen a 
Viennese name has 
slipped my memory, in the part, 
|} and Mr. Reicher I had missed in 
Berlin, though in company with Else 
Lehman he was one of the attrac- 
tions with that of Mr. Ditrichstein. 


actor, whose 


No comparison can be made. The 
English version differs from the 
original. Mr. Ditrichstein, knowing 


his public, ‘‘created” a new character, 





that of a debonair Hungarian piano 
virtuso, an irresistible matinee idol, 
a second Paderewski, the adored of his pupils, the despair of his 
wife. As the Provencal saying goes this Gabor Arany, is the joy 
of the streets, the sorrow of the household; metaphorically he hangs, 
his fiddle outside the door, While re-making the hero of Bahr 
the adapter, Ditrichstein himself, clung to the main lines of the 
comedy. He elaborated the chess game though he Americanized 
the characters. The too startling situations were either softened or 
eliminated, and a novel type of Irishman was introduced. What Mr. 
Ditrichstein did with the part of the fickle pianist is history. With 
the Phantom Rival and The Great Lover it was another per- 
fectly painted portrait in the gallery of the contemporary theatre. 


Now, Mr. Reicher, who has been playing in English Another 
this season, gives us no doubt the picture as painted Picture 


by Bahr. It is that of a solid burgher rather than 

the portrait of a spoilt, capricious artist. He may be the idol of 
his pupils but outwardly he is an old gentleman in homely garb, 
wearing thick-soled shoes and hair a la Rubinstein. There is 
nothing fanastic or visionary about him. And he is quite charmless. 
An actor of authority and wide experience Emanuel Reicher makes 
viable the role, and plays it in the right key for German speaking 
audiences. Never for more than one night would our public have 


(Continued on page 21) 















The Reasonableness of Bad 
Grammar 


*‘M’hm! Me an’ him seen them!’ — We 
had been talking about the mummies of the 
Pharaohs; my interlocutor was keen in 
mind, if weak in grammar. — But that is 
just the point; wasn’t he really strong in 
grammar? — Why did he make each of 
those, (or, as he would say, “them”) mis- 


takes? In every case, to bring the thing 
out, to make it definite and robust. For 
compare the two, to your ear: “He and 


” ” 


I saw—” and “Me an’ him seen — 
Is not the first flimsy, gaslike, even “‘sissi- 
fied”? with far less substance to get hold 
of? Is there not much more “me-ness” 
about “me,” used as a nominative? Is 
not that why the French, most logical and 
lucid of nations, always say “‘C’est moi!” 
instead of our Pharisaical and finicky 
“It’s I’? And is not there a far more 
vigorous “‘past-ness’” about “we seen —” 
than about “we saw’? “Saw” suggests 
a handsaw, or an Englishman trying to 
say “sore”; but “seen” cannot suggest 
anything but seeing; which, then, is best? 
(It will be noted that I did not say, ‘Which 
is better.” That also is evanescent and 
sissified.) Then there was my journalist 
friend, who, speaking of an eminent and 
unscrupulous scribe in the office, said 
“There’s just two men between he and 
I!’ He had one foot on earth and one 
foot on cultchaw; imevitably and justly, 
he fell between. Or, resting his weight on 
cultchaw, he might say that Shakespeare 
also says, “For you and I.” Well, he does. 
(By the way, Bacon would not have; he 
would have said “For me and you.”) But 
then William might defend himself by 
saying that “‘you-and-I” is a single word 
in the dual, and so does not change. So 
far so good. But your advocate of “‘good” 
grammar may assert that, unless you play 
the game according to his rules, you won’t 
be understood. Did you ever hear a more 
hypocritical pretence? An old man, a 
rugged, unkempt old man, sat by the stone- 
pile, chipping road-metal with a square- 
nosed hammer. He looked up, lightened 




















by 





—Drawn by Hal Burrows 


Jvuette: “The Bathing would be great if only the beach didn’t have so many little hills.” 





himself of much tobacco-juice — (he would, 
of course, say that he “chawed,” not that 
he “chewed”; which expression has the 
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“Henry, how would it be to ask the 
Jephsons to dinner some night soon?” 
’“Fine, I like them. They always go home 
so nice and early.” 
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InyuRED INNOCENCE: “Can't you see I’m busy with the model, dear?” 





most “body’’?)— and remarked: ‘Morn’! 
— Them stoan is aisy bruck!” There’s 
a sentence with not one word of “good” 
grammar in it, from start to finish, but it 
gets there, just the same. Surely the names 
of the excuses for the other kind are their 
own condemnation: “orthoepy, etymology, 
ornithorhyncus” and the like. Would any 
prudent man tamper with these? 


Charles Johnston 





The Test 


“If you are really set upon marrying 
me,” she said, “I would suggest that you 
pass a day; with me.” 

“I can imagine nothjng more delightful,” 
he replied. 

“Then report to-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock.” 

At eight o’clock she said: “While I eat 
this grape fruit you may read the headlines 
aloud.” 

At eight thirty she put him on the ’phone 
and made him call up thirty people and 
dictated her engagemenis 
week. 

At nine she drove him down town while 
she ordered some angora wool for a Belgian 
sweater. 


for the coming 


From nine thirty to eleven she tried on 
hats in a millinery emporium. 

At eleven fifteen she took a golf lesson 
while he acted as caddy. 

At twelve fifteen she met four other 
girls and he listened for a hour and fifteen 
minutes. 

At one thirty he set up the luncheons 
for the crowd. 

At three she entered a bridge party while 
he stood outside and held the motor. 

At five they went to athé dansant. At 
six thirty she changed her togs and he 
changed his, with strict injunctions to be 
back in fifteen minutes as there was no 
time to lose. 

At seven they went to a dinner party. 

At eight thirty they went to a play. 

At eleven to a dance. At midnight they 
had supper. 

At two, as they stood on the steps, she 
said: 

“Well, do you still want to marry me?” 

He said: “Certainly. But, if you don’t 
mind, dear,.I won’t live with you.” 









































A refugee from the 
invaded provinces in 
the north, in Paris for 
the first time in her life. 





One of the Russian men 
behind the French guns. 
The latest novelty in Paris. 





A conscript on 

twentieth birth- 
day, celebrating 
either his first 
day of military 
service or his 
last day of civi- 
lian freedom, as 
you please, but 
celebrating, and 
loudly. 








in Blois, who fights like ten men when he is 
fighting and talks like ten women when is 
telling you his adventures in the trenches 
while on four-day leave in Paris. 





ay 


The true poilu, one-time garcon de cafe Pre 





was 
sgerererees 37 
»? 








Ssh, An Embusque; one whose “pull” allows 
him to serve his military turn in the cafes of 
Paris instead of at the front. He looks like 
a soldier (except the brightness and newness 
of his uniform) and acts like an officer, but 
never a battle sees he. 
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“An English officer, The 
Beauty of the Belli- 
gerents. If he could << ™ 


Doing man’s work. 
The “Conductors” of 
a street car. 


vanquish Germans as 
he vanquishes French- 
women the war would 


My concierge, who suspected me (or anyone 
else who was not a Frenchman) of being one of 
the Kaiser’s sons in disguise. 








SKETCHES FROM A CAFE IN THE 
WAR-TIME PARIS 


A Sergent de Ville who was 
careful to see that I was sketch- 
ing people and not plans of the 
fortifications of Paris. 








Drawn by Ralph Barton from sketches made in Paris 
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All good Americans should go to Paris 
before it dies. Which may be soon, for a 
group of energetic “boosters” is planning a 
boom for this capital of our heart’s desire, 
to begin as soon as the war comes to a 
close. 


” 


A boom quite after the American 


fashion, for the proposal is to stimulate 
census figures and what is called “‘prosperity” 
by inviting manufacturers to locate in the 
vicinity of the city and make it more of an 
Thus will the City of 
Light become the Pittsburgh of France, and 
as the smoke clouds thicken the francs and 
sous will multiply. 


industrial center. 


On economic grounds the plan is no doubt 
as sound as a dollar. France would be far 
better off to-day if her industries had been 
centered about the capital. For a year 
and a half one-tenth of the country, including 
a rich manufacturing district, has been in 
the hands of invaders. Yet, 
hearts, the threatened 


to our sinking 
nvasion of Paris by 
factories seems to be a calamity quite as 
When the slogan of 


” 


depressing. “Come to 
the City of Light” is raised, it may summon 
investors, but it will put the tourist to 
frantic flight. 

What happened to the queen cities of 


Scotland may be in store for Paris, once 


map 


= avy 


UTS LING 
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the men of industry begin ringing their 
franc pieces upon the counter. All that is 
left of old-time 


a patch of aged dwellings turned to slums. 


Glasgow is a cathedral and 


All that is left of romantic Edinburgh is a 
shabby Royal Mile, while the reekiness of 
Auld Reekie waxes When the 
pillars in Le Parc Monceau are as begrimed 
as the columns of the fake 


Calton Hill, why 


longing eyes toward Paris? 


with the years. 


Parthenon on 
should a Scotsman cast 
When L’Arc de 
of lampblack, 
Will Pittsburgh 
millionaires journey to Paris when the soot at 
Alas for 


Versailles when the steel works gather there 


Triomphe takes on a coat 
where will be the triumph? 


home is just as thick and cheaper? 
to turn Gallieni’s sword blades into plow- 


Marie Antoinette’s maison will look 
like a refectory in Washington Park, and 


shares. 
the Chicago plutocrat will wisely choose to 
go abroad at home. 

Balzac said that “he who has not lived 
on the left bank of the Seine knows little 
What will become of that 
famous school of experience? 


of human life.” 
Possibly the 
there the 
James Flagg Works and the 
F. G. Shops. 

seems out of the question. 


call to manufacturers will lure 
Montgomery 


Cooperage A happier future 














































Mr. COPERNICUS AND THE PROLETARIAT 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren 














THE old publishing house of T. Coperni— 
cus & Son was just recovering from the 
rush of holiday business — a rush of perhap, 
a dozen purchasers. Christmas shoppers 
rarely sought out the dingy building just 
around the corner from Astor Place, and 
T. C. & Son had done no great business 
since young T. C., the “Son,” died, fifteen 
years before. The house lived on two or 
three valuable copyrights; and old Mr. 
Copernicus kept it alive just for occupation’s 
sake, now that Tom was dead. But he 
liked to maintain the assumption that his 
queer old business, with its publication of 
half-a-dozen scientific or theological works 
per annum, was the same flourishing con- 
cern that it had been in his prime. That it 
did not flourish was nothing to him. He 
was rich, thanks to himself; his wife was 
rich, thanks to her aunt; his daughter was 
rich, thanks to her grandmother. So he 
played at business, and every Christmas- 
time he bought a lot of fancy stationery 
and gift-books that nobody called for, and 
hired a couple of extra porters for whom 
the head-porter did his best to find some 
work. Then, the week after New Year’s, 
he would discharge his holiday hands, and 
give each of them a dollar or two~apiece 
out of his own pocket. 
“Barney,” he said to the old porter, 
“you don’t need those two extra men any 
longer?” 


Florette began blushing of Wednesdays, 
a full hour before the lesson 





‘’Deed an’ we do not, sorr!”’ said Barney; 
“th’ wan o’ thim wint off av himself the 


mornin’ anit’ other do be readin’ books 
the whole day long.” 
“Send him to ome,” Mr. Copernicus 


ordered, and Barney yelled unceremoniously, 
“Mike!” 

The figure of a large and somewhat 
stout youth, who might have been eighteen 
or twenty-eight years old, appeared, rising 
from the sub-cellar. His hair was black, 
his face was and although 
he held hand the evidence of his 
guilt, a book kept partly open with his 
forefinger, he -had an expression of imper- 
turable calm, and placid, ox-like fixity of 
purpose. He wore a long, seedy, black 
frock-coat, buttoned up to the neck-band 
of his collarless shirt. 

“How’s this?” inquired Mr. Copernicus. 
“I’m told that you spend your time reading 
my books.”” The young man slowly opened 
his mouth and answered in a deliberate drawl, 
agreeably diversified by a peculiar stutter. 

“I haven’t been reading your b-b-books, 
All I had 
to do was to hand up boxes of fuf-fuf-fancy 
stationery, and —”’ 


clean-shaven, 
in his 


sir; I’ve been reading my own. 


, 


“I see,” interposed Mr. Copernicus, 
hurriedly, “there any very 
great call for fancy stationery this year.” 

“And when there wasn’t any c-c-call for 


hasn’t been 


it, I read. I ain’t going to be a pip-pip- 
porter all my life. Would you?” 
“Why, of course, my boy,” said Mr. 


Copernicus, “if you are reading to improve 
your mind, in your leisure time — let’s see 
your book.” 

The young man handed him a tattered 
duodecimo. 

“Why, it’s Virgil!” exclaimed his employer. 
**You can’t read this.” 

“Some of it I kik-kik-can,” returned the 
employee, “and some of it I kik-kik-can’t.” 

Mr. Copernicus sought out “Arma virum- 
and one or 
sure of, and the 
porter read them in the 
the English attribute 
and translated 


que” and “Tityre, tu” two 


other 
studious 


passages he was 
young 
artless accent which 
to the ancient 
them with sufficient accuracy. 

“‘Where did you learn to read Latin?” 

“TI p-p-picked it up in odd hours.” 

“What else have you studied?” 

“A little Gig-G-g-Greek.” 

““Any thing else?” 

“Some algebra and some Fif-Fif-French.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Baltimore,’’ drawled the prodigy, 
utterly unmoved by his employer’s manifest 
astonishment. “I was janitor of a school 
there, and the principal lent me his bib- 
bib-books.” 

‘What is your name?” 

““M-M-Michael Quinlan.” 

“And what was your father’s business?” 

“He was a bib-bib-bricklayer,” the young 
man replied calmly, adding, reflectively, 
“when he wasn’t did-did-drunk.” 


Romans, 
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Every week thereafter, Quinlan presented him- 
self at the basement door, shabby, 
but no longer collarless 


“Bless my old soul!” said Mr. Copernicus 
to himself, “this is most extraordinary! 
I’ll see you again, young man. Barney!” 
he called to the head porter, “this young 
man will remain with us for the present.” 

A couple of days later, Mr. Copernicus 
sent for Michael Quinlan, and invited him 
to call at the Copernican residence on 
Washington Square, that evening. 

“IT want to have Professor 
talk with you,” he explained. 

At the hour appointed, Mr. M. Quinlan 
presented himself at the basement door of 
the old house, and was promptly translated 
to the library, where Professor Barcalow, 
once President of Clear Creek University, 
Indiana, rubbed his bald head and examined 
the young man at length. 

Quinlan -underwent an_ hour’s 
without the shadow of discomposure. 

He drawled and stuttered with a placid 
face, whether his answers were right or 
wrong. At the end of the hour, the Professor 
gave his verdict. 

“Our young friend,” he said, “has cer- 
tainly done wonders for himself in the way 
of self-tuition. He is almost able — mind, 
I say almost—to pass a good Freshman 


Barcalow 


ordeal 





examination. Of course, he is not thorough. 
There is just the same difference, Mr. 
Copernicus, between the tuition you do 


for yourself and the tuition that you receive 
from a competent teacher as there is between 
the carpentering you do for yourself and 
the carpentering a regular carpenter does 
for you. I can see the marks of self-tuition 
all over this young man’s conversation. He 
has never met a competent instructor in 
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“And why—” Mr. Copernicus had found his 
voice “why have you humbugged me in 
this iniquitous-infamous way?” 


his life. But he has done very well for 
himself — wonderfully well. He is entitled 
to great credit. Try to remember, Quinlan, 
what I told you about the use of the ablative 
absolute.” 

Quinlan said he would, and made his 
exit by the basement door. 

“If he works hard,” remarked the Pro- 
fessor, “he will be able to enter Clear Creek 
by June, and work his way through.” 

‘And as it happens,” said Mr. Copernicus, 
“[’m going to lose my night-watchman 
next week, and I think I’ll put Quinlan in. 
And then I’ve been thinking — there are 
all poor Tom’s books that he had when 
he went to Columbia. I'll let the boy 
come here and borrow them, and I can 
keep an eye on him and see how he’s getting 
along.” 

“H’m! yes, of course,” the Professor 
assented hesitatingly, dubious of Mr. Coper- 
nicus’s classics. 


= * * * * = * * * 


“Well, Barney,” Mr. Copernicus hailed 
his head-porter a month or two later, “how 
does our new night-watchman do?” 

“Faith, I’ve seen worse than him,” said 
Barney. ‘“‘He’s a willing lad.” 

Barney’s heart had been won. He came 
down to the store each morning and found 
that Quinlan had saved him the trouble 
of taking off the long sheets of cotton cloth 
that protected the books on the counters 
from the dust. 


7 . + * * * * ad . 





Every week thereafter, Quinlan presented 
himself at the basement door, shabby, but 
no longer collarless, was admitted to the 
library, by way of the back-stairs, and 
received from Mrs. Copernicus the books 
that Mr. Copernicus had set aside for him. 
But one day Mr. Copernicus forgot the 
books, and Mrs. Copernicus asked the 
young man into the parlor to explain to 
him‘ how it had happened. When she had 
explained, being a kindly soul, she made a 
little further conversation, and asked Quinlan 
some questions about his studies. Greek 
was Greek indeed to her; but when he 
spoke of French, she felt as though she had 
a sort of second-hand acquaintance with 
the language. # 

“Floretta,” she said to her daughter, 
“talk to Mr. Quinlan in French, and find 
out how much he knows.” 

Floretta blushed. She was a wren-like 
little thing, with soft brown hair, rather 
pretty, and yet the sort of girl whom men 
never notice. To address this male stranger 
was an agony to her. But she knew that 
her French had been bought at a fashionable 
boarding-school, and bought for show, and 
her mother had a right to demand its exhi- 
bition. She asked M. Quinlan how he 
portrayed himself, and M. Quinlan, with 
no more expression on his face than a Chinese 
idol, but with a fluency checked only by 
his drawl and his stutter, poured forth what 
sounded to Mrs. Copernicus like a small 
oration. 

“What did he say then, Floretta?” she 
demanded. 

“He said how grateful he was to Papa 
for giving him such a chance, and how he 
wants to be a teacher when he knows enough. 
And, oh, Mama, he speaks ever so much 
better than / do.” 

“‘Where did you learn to speak so well 
inquired Mrs. Copernicus, incredulously. 

“T lived for some years in a French house, 
Ma’am.. At least, the lady of the house was 
French, and she never spoke any thing else.” 

Beneficence is quick to develop into an 
insidious habit. When Mr. Copernicus 
heard this new thing of his prodigy and 
protegé, a new idea came to him. 

“Old Haverhill, down at the office, speaks 
French like a native. I'll let him feel Quin- 


>? 





lan’s teeth, and if he is as good as you say 
he is, he’d better come once a week and 
talk French to Floretta for an hour. You 
can sit in the room. She ought to keep 
up her French.” 

And every Wednesday, from four to 
five, Mr. Quinlan and Miss Floretta con- 
versed, Floretta blushing ever, Quinlan 
retaining his idol-like stolidity. Sometimes 
the dull monotony of his drawl, broken 
only by his regular and rhythmic stutter, 
lulled Mrs. Copernicus into a brief nap 
over her book or her fancy work. 


* * * * * > * . 7 


Spring had come. The trees had brought 
out their pale and gauzy green veils, the 
beds of tulips and Alpine daisies made glad 
spots in the parks, and Quinlan, at his 
employer’s suggestion, had purchased a 
ready made Spring suit, in which he looked 
so presentable that Mrs Copernicus was 
half minded to ask him to dinner. 

For Mrs. Copernicus had said something 
to Mr. Copernicus that had set him to 
thinking of many things. The Chinese idol 
had abated no jot of his stolidity, and yet 
— perhaps—he had found a worshipper. 
Floretta began blushing of Wednesdays, a 
full hour before the lesson. 

What was to come of it? On the face 
of it, seemed impossible. A Quinlan and 
a Copernicus! And yet — great-grandfather 
Copernicus, who founded the family in 
America — was not he a carpenter? And 
did not his descendants point with pride 
to his self-made solidity? And here was 
native worth; high ambition; achievement 
that promised more. And Floretta was 
twenty-four, and had never had an offer. 
“What,” inquired Mr. Copernicus of .him- 
self, “is my duty toward the proletariat?” 

One thing was certain. If the question 
was not settled in the negative at. once, 
Quinlan must be educated. So, instead of 
inviting Quinlan to dinner, he invited Mr. 
Joseph Mitts, the traveling agent of the 
Hopkinsonian Higher Education Association, 
who, by a rare chance, was in town. 

Cynical folk said that the Hopkinsonian 
Association existed only to sell certain 
text-books and curious forms of stationery 
which were necessary to the Hopkinsonian 
system. But no such idea had ever entered 
the head of Mr. Mitts. He roamed about 
the land, introducing the System wherever 
he could, and a brisk business agent followed 
him and sold the Hopkinsonian Blackboards 
and the Hopkinsonian Ink and the Hopkin- 
sonian Teachers’ Self-Examination Blanks, 
on commission. 

As they smoked their cigars in the Library 
after dinner, Mr. Copernicus told Mr. 
Mitts about Quinlan. Mr. Mitts was 
interested. He knew a Professor at a 
fresh-water college who would put Quinlan 
through his studies during the vacation. 

“Well, that’s settled,” Mr. Copernicus 
said, and he beamed with satisfaction. 
“I knew you’d help me out, Mitts. Only 
it’s so hard to get a sight of you — you are 
always traveling about.” 

“We don’t often meet,” Mr. Mitts assen- 
ted. And “it is curious that this visit 
should have been the means of giving me 


(Continued on page 25) 
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EPISODE THREE 








THE FREEDOM 


OF THE PRESS 




















The World Stands Still 


Local news is scarce, somebody get to 
going somewhere 


—The Norma (Flo.) Journal. 





Likely to Cause Gossip 
For Sale—A young cow, giving three 
gallons of milk and some spring pigs. 
—The Berreir Springs (Ind.) Era. 
Great Expectations 
Bill Jones, Jr. returned to 
Charleston Monday 
week expecting to take the measles.— 
—The Charleston (Ark.) Express. 





school at 


after staying out a 





Rain 
We had no Sabbath school last Sabbath 
on account of the little shower we had. 


Would have been glad to have had more 
—The Benton (Ark.) Courier. 


Them Was The Days 

We were glad to hear from our old friend 
and school mate, Lizzie Dean, once more. 
Lizzie, do you remember the time when 
we were going to school to Mr. Thomas 
when he threw his switch at you and made 
you bring it up? You were sitting back in 
the corner of that old schoolhouse at the 
Gully, looking through a pair of pine bark 
specs at Brack Galloway and myself, when 

his switch fell at your feet. 
—The Hartsville (S.C.) Messenger. 


rain. 


Boys Will Be Boys 
Nearly all the men in town were down 
at the depot this morning to see the comic 
opera troupe go through. This should be 
stopped. —The Lester (Kan.) Topic. 


In a Nutshell 


One of the best illustrations of public 
conviences that we have ever seen is a 
hitching post that stands in front of The 
There are not many hours in 
the day that it is not in use. In fact, it is 
used so much we believe that post is a 
public necessity. It solves the problem of 
many a farmer for hitching his horse while 
he attends Just such little 
things connect up the big things of life. 
That post problem of 
disposing of a horse while the farmer attends 
to his important business. 


—The Falladegor (Ala.) Times. 





Home office. 


to business. 


solves the small 





There is Nothing in a Name 
Null & Hanley, the good looking proprie- 
tors of the Mexico Pantatotium, carry our 
thanks for cleaning up our straw hat. 
—The Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 


What Are They? 

Allie Dickey and his sister, Miss Claude, 
made a business trip to Belleville Tuesday 
for a load Al’s receiving the 
benefits of a swell hair cut. 


—The Belleville (Ark.) Herald. 





of cotton. 
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Equal Rights 
Miss Jimmie Rogers is night chief and 
Miss Willie Wright continues as day local 
operator. —The Alvin (Tex.) Sun. 





Pacificism 


It is everywhere in evidence that there 
should come an end to all things, especially, 
this envy and spitework; knifing and hound- 
ing folks who differs with you in matters 
immaterial, and envying is costly to those 
hover and encourages it. 

—The Cadiz (Ky.) Informer. 


The Modern Grandmother 
Grandma Shull was in Texhoma, Saturday, 
hunting windmill repairs. 


—The Guyman (Okla.) Democrat. 








Eaton-Grass 
At 8:30 o’clock this morning Rev. F. 
L. Hultgen united in marriage William 
Eaton, of Toledo, and Miss Marie Grass, 
of this city. —The Tuffin (O.) Advertiser. 


The Barefoot Boy 

Jack Spencer was a visitor in the village 

a short time on Sunday and as he went 

through bare-footed some were surprised, 

but we were not as our old friend comes 

that way every summer. We were very 
glad to see him. 

—The Forest (Pa.) Republican. 








The Amazons are Coming 
Ira Watkins says some of Buffalo Lick’s 
girls are coming to our valley next Sunday 
and request our good housewives to prepare 
lots of dinner, as they were good feeders. 
—The Harrisburg (Ark.) News 




















ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 
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The Last Quai 
(A Futurist Love Story) 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” rang out the mellow 
notes of a Swiss cuckoo clock, showing 
that the hour was four a.m. 

The French windows in the library of 
the magnificent mansion of Eepa van 
Scads at Eggplant, L. I., opened silently, 
and Blaffles, the society burglar, stepped 
swiftly into the luxurious room and onto 
Mr. Van Scads’ French bulldog at one and 
the same time. 

A short, sharp struggle ensued. From 
two to five moments later Blaffles rose to 
his feet, dusted his forehead and his pumps 
lightly with a handkerchief of 
rare old Newark drawn-work cambric, and 
strode masterfully to the bookcase containing 
Eepa van Scads’ famous library of hotel 
menu-cards. The French bulldog remained 
behind, gagged with Blaffles’ wrist-watch. 

Blaffles pressed a button, demonstrating 
clearly by the sureness of his movements that 
his visit had been 
carefully planned. 
One of the bookcase 
shelves swung out- 
ward, revealing a 
secret compartment. 
Into this compart- 
ment Blaffles thurst 
his slender hand. 
The next moment he 
withdrew it. It was 
empty, but dusty. 
With a deep, resonant 
oath, Blaffles drew 
his drawn-work hand- 
kerchief from his cuff, 
mopped his neck and ears, and wiped his 
fingers on his coat-tails. 

““Foiled!’’ he ejaculated through clenched 
teeth, adding a adjectives of such 
strength that his immaculate lawn tie was 
slightly scorched, ‘Foiled! Someone has 
been here ahead of me, and other hands 
have secured the world’s greatest treasure 
— the last quart of gasolene!” 

In his rage, Blaffles bit off four or seven 
finger nails and blew them vindictively at a 
priceless oil painting of the Countess Potocka. 
They stuck to the dark hair, making the 
Countess look ten years older. 

But almost immediately his handsome 
face regained its wonted calm. Drawing a 
49-cent electric torch from his pocket, he 
directed a pencil of light hither and yon 
over the baronial library in search of some 
clue to the whereabouts of the treasure which 
he sought. 

Suddenly a sharp exhalation of his breath, 
somewhat similar in sound to that which 
is made by a horse after swallowing a handful 
of oats the wrong way, broke the silence of 
the vast chamber. The pencil of light had 
fallen. upon a small satin slipper which 
projected from beneath a divan. 

As silently as a cat—as silently as two 
cats, in fact— Blaffles' stole toward the 
satin slipper. Stooping gracefully over it, 
he removed it with a single deft movement 
and tickled the sole of the silk-clad foot 
which it concealed. 

A muffled shriek of agony rang through 
the room, and the foot jerked spasmodically. 
Again Blaffles tickled it lightly. 


half-size 





few 





“You coward!” cried a girlish voice 
from beneath the couch, “leave my foot 
alone!” 

“Come out,” murmured Blaffles grimly. 

A moment later a slender form emerged 
from under the divan and confronted Blaffles 
with flashing eyes. Her wavy eyebrows 
and roan-colored tresses — both of 
the Van Scads family — proved conclusively 
to Blaffles that the beautiful maiden who con- 
fronted him was none 


traits 


other than Congestia 
wan Scads, daughter 
of van Scads 
himself. She faced him 
defiantly, despite the 
fact that her nose was 
mudged with dust. 

“What are you doing 
here?”? she demanded. 

Blaffles thought 
quickly. He 
never let this proud young heiress. know that 
he sought to rob her father of his most prized 
possession —the last quart of gasolene. 
He would match his wits against hers. 

“Oh,” said he carelessly, the 
ray of light from his electric torch to play 
on his handsome features in order that she 
might observe his frank, honest expression. 
“Oh, I merely dropped in to borrow a 
match.” 

The girl started. 
claimed. “Did you get it? 
don’t light it in here!” 

Blaffles seized her wrist. ‘‘Why?” he 
questioned sharply. ‘“‘Why don’t you want 
me to light a match in here? 
a reason, have you not?” 

“I—I thought you were wearing a 
celluloid collar,” stammered the girl. “I 
— I dont’ want you to burn up — in here.” 

“Don’t try to deceive me! 
Blaffles. ‘What you doing under 
that couch? There’s some mystery here; 
and I’ll have the truth or call the police!” 

Only a thief of Blaffles’ consummate 
nerve and daring could have thought of 


Eepa 


must 


allowing 


“A match!” she ex- 
If you did, 


You have 


99 


snarled 
were 





Wife (to husband No. 2)—Oh, my first 
husband was such a sweet christian character! 
He could sign an alimony check without 
busting the pen, and tear it from the stub 
without ripping a corner! 


such a thing as calling the police at such 
a juncture. Was there no limit to the 
man’s cleverness? 

“Ah, no, no!”’ protested Congestia van 
Scads desperately. “I 
was under the couch ss 
hunting for my tame ‘} 
mouse. He — he got 4 





away last night.” 

“Stop, woman!” 
commanded Blafiles. 
“If 


a tame 


you were after 


mouse, you 
must have been using 
a piece of cheese as 
bait. Where is the 

Foiled at turn, 
away from her inquisitor in despair. 
did Blaffles’ hand 
wrested grasp 


had 


cheese?” 

Congestia turned 
As 
and 
long white 
. concealing 


every 


she shot out 


S80, 


from her two 


objects which she been 
behind her back. 

“Gloves!” he cried in triumph, “gloves — 
and they smell of gasolene! That’s why 
you didn’t want me to light the match, is 


it? Congestia van Scads, you have been 
stealing your father’s gasolene! Unfor- 
tunate girl, what has led you to commit 


such a crime? Your father would sacrifice 
any of his art treasures rather than part 
with a drop of this most precious fluid. 
He alone, of all the 
world, 
quart of it! It is 
priceless!” 


possesses a 


Congestia’s proud 
head drooped in 
shame. “Tea. a8 
true,”’ she whispered. 
“It’s the only thing 
that my 
Ah, well, the jig’s up! The 
Take it, and 





will clean 
gloves decently. 
under the divan. 
then lock me up.” 

Blafles gazed down at Congestia’s bowed 
head with tender eyes. Then he took her 
hands in “Congestia,” said — 
came here to-night to rob your father of 
his gasolene — the last quart in existence. 
By dividing it and 
disposing of it quietly to the great collectors 
of the country, I could have made myself 
a millionaire many times over. But, Con- 
gestia, I cannot bear to think of you going 
life craving gasolene with which 
Nor can I bear to have 
you run the risk of stealing it; for in these 


bottle is 


his. he, 


into two-drachm lots 


through 
to clean your gloves. 


few minutes I have learned to love you. 
Marry. me, Congestia, and I will give up 
my profession take up 
railroading with your father. The professions 
are very similar. While I am struggling 
for success, I will steal the gasolene for you, 
and you can clean your gloves every week. 
When the gasolene is all used up I shall 
have attained success, and then you can 
always wear new gloves. When they get 
dirty you can throw them away. Congestia, 
look at me and tell me, tell me, dear ™ 

The flower-like face of Congestia van 
Scads lifted slowly. Her dark green eyes 
looked shyly into those of Blaffices. A 
tremulous smile wreathed her rosy lips. 

As Blaffles drew her into his arms, the 
Swiss cuckoo clock cuckooed nineteen times. 


—K. L. Roberts 


of burgling and 
















































































Chats with the Duchess 
IV 

We were coming out of the movies. 

“I hate those close-ups,” said the Duchess. 
“In the first place, they’re so untrue to 
life—and the movies are, if anything, 
pictures of life as it really is. You couldn’t 
possibly see so much of a face as that — and 
you wouldn’t want to! Ugh! it made me 
shudder. The pity of it is that the woman 
was beautiful. But I positively saw the 
veins in the whites of her eyes, and a freckle 
that no amount of make-up could hide. 
Why do they do it?” 

“T haven’t the least idea,” I said. “TI 
think of Goldberg’s line, “They all look good 
when they’re far away.’ Lord! those close- 
ups! One’s favorite actress seems likely 
to become one’s pet aversion.” 

“They’re going too far with these inven- 
tions, anyhow,” said the Duchess. “Some 
of them are — yes, there’s no other word 
for it—-damnable. What is all this talk 
about an instrument that will make it 
possible for you to see the person who is 
talking at the other end of the telephone? 
Why, that will alter life completely! I 
would want to die. For the chief charm 
of the telephone is that you can fib so 
beautifully and artistically over it. Our 
voices have never betrayed us, but our 
eyes might. Oh, it would be too terrible 
to have to tell Mrs. What’s-Her-Name to 
her face that we couldn’t come to dinner 
Tuesday evening; but over the wire — Why, 
I could tell her that I couldn’t come Wednes- 
day, either, or Thursday, or — ever!” 
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I laughed. “How many times have you 
broken an engagement with me— with 
your voice?” I asked, looking the adorable 
Duchess straight in the eyes — so straight 
that she took on, for me, the appearance of 
a close-up; only this was a close-up that I 
couldn’t tire of. And I wondered if I could 
ever see too much of that lovely face, or 
have it too close to mine. 

“Never!” she disclaimed. ‘And you 
know it. These inventions wouldn’t bother 
true lovers, dear; but they would bother 
friends and acquaint@nces. Everyone would 
have to readjust himself. It would be as 
if prohibition came in. Think of a dance 
without a punch-bowl! Why, the men 
simply wouldn’t go, that’s all! And who 
could blame them?” 

“Not I!” was my prompt answer. “A 
punch at a ball is as necessary as wax on 
the floor. One’s head has to be made light 
as well as one’s feet at most of the dances 
I go to.” ‘¢ 

““There’s some truth in what you say. 
Yet if you’re with the right people —” 

“Yes; but one so seldom is. That’s 
why we have to tell social lies, and get out 
of dull engagements, and —”’ 

‘“‘—-and run up big telephone bills. I 
tell you, the restaurants are going to be 



















—Drawn by W. C. Morris 


Hucues— “Here Theodore, suppose we exchange.” 













empty if prohibition comes in, just as the 
telephone wires are going to be silent if 
we can see one another when we talk. It’s 
only natural. People need stimulants on 
certain occasions, just as they don’t need 
them on others. And fibs are essential in a 
tumultuous city, when they .wouldn’t be 
in a country town. To get our privacy, 
we have to lie a bit in New York. That’s 
the reason there’s so much privacy here — 
when one wants it. There’s none in a 
village. The telephone is a great guardian, 
a merciful intervention between one’s home 
and the world. For heaven’s sake, let’s 
keep it what it is—a handy, inexpensive 
little instrument to ward off unhandy, 
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Edel Pliuue 


Why have you got a muzzle on Johnny? 
Because Fido refused to wear one unless 
Johnny did. 





expensive engagements. I don’t want my 
expression to be seen when I’m lying glibly 
to Mrs. What’s-Her-Name.” 

“Especially if it’s in a close-up, as I 
hear it’s bound to be after the first invention 
is perfected,” I added cruelly. 

“Oh, Lord!” cried the Duchess. “That 
would be the last straw! Come, take me 
to supper — some quiet place, where there’s 
no dancing. I must have a glass of cham- 
pagne.” 

Thus I paid for my little joke. 
was worth it — with the Duchess. 

—Charles Hanson Towne. 


But it 





“So you went to church last Sunday?” 
asked the doubtful one. ‘Then, to prove it, 
what was the text?” 

“The text was, ‘He giveth his beloved 
sleep.’ ” 

“You’re all right. How many of the 
congregation were there?” 

“All the beloved, it seemed to me.” 





“Ever tempted to sell your automobile?” 
asked the Cheerful Idiot. 

“The temptation is strong enough,” 
replied Mr. Inbadd, “but there are too 
many points involved. You know I mort- 
gaged my house in order to buy the machine.” 

“Yes, I knew that.” 

“Well, I mortgaged the machine in order 
to build the garage and now I’ve had to 
mortgage the garage in order to buy gaso- 
line.” 




















The Seven Arts 

(Continued from page 12) 
tolerated the original version. It is too far 
removed from native experience, especially 
the peasant couple in the second act: But 
within its proper frame the performance by 
Reicher is wholly adequate, that is to say, 
it is suffused by ironic humor, is never 
altogether removed from a suggestion of 
admirable fooling, and is always vital as an 
embodiment of a much pursued, a much 
harassed musician. The final curtain falls 
on the unhappy man desperately grasped 
by an amorous little girl, still in her teens. 
And by the way, this ending does not in 
the least resemble the last episode in The 
Great Lover as has been asserted by a 
daily newspaper. Jean Paurel, the opera 
singer, in the latter comedy is still the mighty 
hunter of the relentless squire of 
dames, as he makes an engagement over the 
telephone for a nice little dinner with a 
married woman, in the suburbs. After his 
valet’s irresistible “Are You There” uttered 
with the quiet unction of John Bedouin — 
the great baritone marches to the mouth- 
piece and as the curtain blots him from 
view the audience is convinced that nothing 
but death will dampen his fiery ardors. 
Whereas, Reicher as the piano teacher is 
pictured as a martyr, as one bound to the 
stake of his pupil’s prepossesion. He makes 
plaintive appeal to our sympathy with 
arms and eyes. There is no balm for him 
in his musical Gilead. He submits to the 
irrevocable, a captive of conquering petti- 
coats. So, apart altogether, from the presence 
of the telephone, the psychology of the two 
pianists Reicher’s and _ Ditrichstein’s 
poles asunder. 


The 
Weather 


ladies, 


are 


While writing the above I 
hear the patter of rain 
and the without. Rain and Roof 

Garden’s do not harmonize. 
Theatres But more than one theatre 
profited by wet weeks. 
in the ordinary hot nights of June would 
have closed a month ago, played to excellent 


Engagements that 


box-office receipts. I shant enumerate 
them, but I will have a word to say later 
on about the roof-gardens, the Passing 


Show at the Winter Garden and Ziegfeld’s 


Follies. 
—fi— 


“Professor Snarem? I see by your sign 
that you offer to impart in one lesson an 
infallible system for remembering names,” 
said the absent-minded victim. 

“Quite so—payment in advance,” re- 
plied the professor. And, after pocketing 
the victim’s five, he explained: “It’s this 
way. You greet a man, but his name eludes 
you. Ascertaining his favorite soda-fountain 
beverage, you invite him to a near-by drug 
store to hit one. While he is imbibing, you 
borrow the store’s city directory and rapidly 
run through it, glancing up at your acquaint- 
ance at every new name. At the psychologi- 
cal moment the man and his name will 
unfailingly associate themselves. Oscar, 
show the gentleman to the elevator.” 





A “grande passion” is what Americans 
annex in Paris, and try to smuggle through 
the “Customs” when they reach home. 
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IGHT on the ocean, fourteen miles from Boston on f 
R the historic “North Shore.” 

tennis, motoring, dancing and golf nearby; an unsur 
passed cuisine. (During the last year the New Ocean 
House has been enlarged and improved and 450 guests 


can now be accommodated. 


Garage on hotel ground; efficient, courteous service. 


A summer hotel de luxe. 


E. R. GRABOW 


Owners and 
131 State Street 


Write for new illustrated booklet which tells all about the New Ocean House 


(j Bathing, boating, 


(j Telephone in every room. 


([ Rates $5 a 
& COMPANY 


Managers 


Boston, Mass. 1 


day and up. 
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“Innocence 
Abroad” 


is attractive picture in all 


WANTED - AN IDEA! 
wes ean think of ome simple thing to patent? Pro- 
your ideas they mer being you wealth. Write 
for ** Needed Inventions, to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH at Co., “Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 165. Washington. D. C 





This 

pe brilliant colors oy the orig- 
nting by Enoch Boles; 

see a. Res 1-2 in. on Art Mount 

11x14 in. Sent ges repaid to any 


: address for — . to ire, 
juce our xa talog o 
a anny oe page ca All 


inners.”’ tw comics and 
beautiful art studies. Catalog 


Celebrity Art Co. 
31A Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 





$-Old Coins Wanted-$ 


te $500 EACH paid for 9 of U. 8. and F 
3. Keep ALL money dated before 1895 and send 7 
cents at once for our New he = Coin Value Book, size 
4x7, showing Guaranteed p: ‘osted as it may mean 
your Fortune. CLARKE Con con -» Box 47, LeRoy, N.Y 
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An Economic Suggestion for Magazine Covers 


dedicated to some of Our Contemporaries 
Merely cut out the proper monthly Article and paste in place. 





You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him vote for prohibition. 

So far as U. S. troops and Mexico are 
concerned, President Wilson believes in the 
initiative, but not the recall. 





The price of a college education has gone 


up twenty per cent., so we may now look 


for a renaissance of the jokes about writing 
home for money. 





One of the deficiencies of sanitary paper 
cups is brought home when a person wants 
to take a seidlitz powder. 





Grace: I don’t know whether to like 
that young Englishman or not—he says 
he hasn’t a ‘“‘car” in the world — does he 
mean ‘“‘care’’—or is his quite perfectly 


impossible? 

The Health Department of the City of 
New York classifies ninety-nine per cent. of 
the New York restaurants as “bad.” They 
have not yet had time to investigate. the 


other one pér cent. 





Isn’t it about time for some enterprising 
typewriter concern to get out an advertise- 
ment stating that their machines are used 
exclusively by the all-claiming British and 
German official press bureaus? 





Tue Jupce: Drunk again, eh? Five 
dollars or ten days. 
Tue Cu.prit:, But, Your Honor, I 


have only two dollars! 

Tue Jupce: Then there’s nothing for 
you but the workhouse. If you had not 
got drunk ‘with your money, you would 
have had enough to pay the fine. 





Opponents of the plan for an adequate 
navy are telling union labor that the pro- 
posed appropriation for a _ greater 
fighting force would ultimately take $8 out 
of the pockets of each working man in the 
country. But why stop the argument 
here? Adequate fire and police protection 
takes 
laboring 


sea- 


money out of the. pockets of the 
Why should he be taxed 


when the chances are a 


man. 
for these things 
thousand to one that he’ll never be annoyed 
by fires or burglars? 





CONFIDENTIAL || $ 


GUIDE 1 TUL|| 
THEATRES | iby 


BROADWAY & 45th STREET 


ASTO Evenings 8.10 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.10 














Cohan and Harris present 


The Cohan Revue 1916 
HUDSON THEATRE 


The Successor to ‘Peg O' My Heart”’ 


THE CINDERELLA MAN 


EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER’S NEW ROMANTIC 
COMEDY WITH A NOTABLE CAST 


RIALTO 


Continuous Show from Noon 


15—25—50e: 
COUNTLESS SPECTACULAR FEATURES 


“The Temple of the Motion Picture” 
Largest, Best Orchestra and Organ in any Theatre in the 


orl 


CANDLER West 42nd St., Near Broadway 


Evenings at 8.15 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


JUSTICE *".Snn0"" 
With John Barrymore and O. P. Heggie 
THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM 7iuatre 


Evgs. 8.10. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.10 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


After the Play Visit Atop New Amsterdam 


Theatre 
ZIEGFELD MEETING PLACE 
MIDNIGHT 





Matinees Wed. 
and Saturday 





BROADWAY & 42D STREET 
Direction of 8. L. ROTHAPFEL 








OF THE WORLD 


FROLIC 
SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN PASSING sHow oF 





ers Katinka 
| re Very Good Eddie 
ET,’ Lew Fields 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S. . Marie Tempest 


HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave.Boston 
The Distinctive 
2 Boston House 


The Puritan is one of the most 
* homelike hotels in the world. 


PACostello Mar: perder bo Shit tiled 







































Ain Encyclopaedia 
of Outdoor Sports 


[Rus everything worth 
while about hunting, 


. Best p 
fish and game. 132 
fully illustrated, 
handsome colored cover. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
We will send you a copy of 
issue, togethe: 


sport pictures, size 9x 12, 
for your den, on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 


Rational Sportsman, 253 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
































On the Evolution of a New 
Englander 


In a small New England village there 
once lived a young man named Sydney 
Jones. Sydney’s family tree was unimpeach- 
ably Puritan, for he had a seventeenth cousin, 
once removed, whose ancestor came over 
in the Mayflower; and Sydney’s grandmother, 
a very straight-laced old lady, never failed 
to speak casually to visitors, in Sydney’s 
presence, of “our cousin, General Double- 
day,” who had contributed materially to 
the winning of the battle of Saratoga. 

Sydney’s upbringing was irreproachable; 
his attendance at Sunday 
But as the young man grew older he began 
He talked 


much of the narrowness of Puritanism, and 
the provincialism of New England. He 


school perfect. 


to chafe at his surroundings. 


Witherspoon came and called on Mrs. 
Jones. 

A year later Mr. and Mrs. Jones joined 
the New England Society, 
regular attendants at the Saturday night 


There, Mrs. 


great-great-grandfather 


and became 
meetings. with Witherspoon 
(whose lived in 
Stamford, Connecticut, for One year) and 
Mrs. Columbine (whose maternal uncle was 
born in Somerset, Massachusetts), they may 
be found playing the game called “New 
England Cities.” 
names one-half 


In this game one person 
New 


and the others have to guess the town. 


of a England town, 

And at every meeting Mrs. Jones turns 
to Mrs. “Isn’t it 
wonderful much we New Englanders 


And Mrs. Witherspoon 
replies, “Yes, it’s so inspiring to feel the 


Witherspoon and says 
how 
have in common?” 


” 


urge of a common tradition. 





— Drawn by P. D. Johnson 


The charge of the light brigade 


read in a newspaper the report of a woman’s 
club convention, and he developed acute 
feministic symptoms. He even at one time 
went to the village library and took out 
the book about 
reproving glance of the elderly librarian as 
she handed it to him. 

Sydney grew more and more intellectual. 
At last he could stand 
the suggestion of a cousin in New York 
he gave up his place in the bank and moved 
to the metropolis, where he became a clerk 
in a department store. He thought that 
would give him a chance to study labor 
conditions while making a living, and 
meanwhile he lived in a hall-room on West 
Tenth Street. 

He studied labor conditions so assiduously 
that five years later be became a floor- 
walker and then a floor manager, and he 
married the blond-haired girl at the glove- 
Then Sydney moved to a Jersey 


Socialism, braving the 


it no longer. At 


counter. 
suburb. 

On one side of him lived a neighbor 
naméd Dinkelspiel, on the other one named 
Samovar. It came over Sydney that he 
had a New England ancestry, and that he 
was not as other men. He began to cultivate 
the neighbor three doors down, 
name was. Witherspoon, and finally Mrs. 


whose 


Every night, when Sydney takes the 
train home from work, he can be seen sitting 
stiffly back in his seat with a copy of the 
Post” 


spicuously) before him, and on his nose is 


“Evening held religiously (and con- 
a pair of the most intellectual of tortoise- 
shell glasses. 
Thus is 
vindicated by the son who had spurned her 
—C. N. Hitchcock. 


the memory of New England 


from his bosom. 





I am out of work, sir, and — 

See here, my man, I gave you fifty cents 
last week. 

Well, sir, you’ve earned more since then, 
haven’t you! 


Your heart is acting rather irregularly. 
Is there anything worrying you? 

Not particularly. Only just now when 
you put your hand in your pocket I thought 
for a moment you were going to give me 
your bill. 

It is a long road that has no constable. 

John Claflin, who used to be worth $10, 
000,000, swore in court that he has only 
$200. Some day we may read that Charlie 
Chaplin is down to his last $50,000,000. 















Buttons like a glove. Remains 
in button holes whether fast- 
ened or unfastened. No more 

ulling buttoned cuffs over hands. 


zet this new perfected cuff button 
at haberdashers ond gevaere 
Prices SOc to $5,00 the pair 


The Baer & Wilde Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
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Better Than Ever 
Thoroughly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equipped 

NEW MANAGEMENT 







In connection 
Special Club Breakfasts 
and Luncheons 
Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 
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Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with lists of pros- 













pects. ur catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 en mailing li 99% 





mteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 









Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
Druggiste Farmers, Etc. 





Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-s:mile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 806-E Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


RastS St.Louis 
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Music-Lover: How distressing it must be 
when a singer realizes that she has lost her 
voice! 

Critic: Yes; but how much more distress- 
ing it is when she does’nt realize it. 





It was noon when the city editor of “The 
Morning Blade” awoke. He had been 
waking at noon for twenty years, for he 
had been city editor of “The Morning 
Blade” for twenty years. But this morning 
was destined to be different. The c. e. 
looked out of the window just in time to 
see a twelve-story apartment house topple 
into the Hudson River. A second later a 
fiery visitation from heaven split a neigh- 
boring building in two, and immediately 
thereafter three more buildings crashed to 
the ground. There was no longer any 
doubt about it. It was the end of the 
world. 

As his own building indulged in a pre- 
liminary sway the city editor ground out 
a curse: 

“The same old luck to the end!” he growled. 
“Every good story in the past twenty 
years has broken for the evening papers!” 





Why couldn’t the subway have a Com- 
mittee on Credentials to decide who should 
be seated and who not? 





A Voice: “Help! Help!” 
Fisherman: “Try to stand it for a while, 
first b 


I just feel the ite I’ve had all day.” 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


AT the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake 

Sunapee. Fine golf course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, 
bathing, fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best, in New 
or Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine motoring, etc. Fur- 
n 


ished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests, Write for circular. 


Address W. W. BROWN, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter Season Hotels: 
INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida 
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Mr. Copernicus and the Proletariat 
(Continued from page 17) 

sight of a man in whom I want to interest 
you. His name is Chester — Dudley Win- 
throp Chester. He is the son of. my old 
clergyman, and he has given his parents a 
deal of trouble. I don’t know that Dud 
ever was vicious or dissolute. But he was 
the most confirmed idler and spendthrift 
I ever knew. He couldn’t even get through 
college, and he never would do a stroke of 
work. He made his father pay his debts 
half a dozen times, and when that was 
stopped, he drifted away, and his family 
quite lost sight of him. I met him in Bal- 
timore last year, and lent him money to 
come to New York. He said he was going 
to work. And just as I came in your front 
door, I saw him going out of your basement 
door with a package under his arm, so I 
infer he is employed by one of your trades- 
people — your grocer, perhaps.” 

“Just as you came in? Why —a large, 
dark-haired young man?” 

“Yes; clean-shaven.” 

“Why, that was Quinlan!” 

“No,” said Mr. Mitts, with the smile of 
superior knowledge. “It was Chester, and 
if I’m not mistaken, he was kissing the 
cook.” 

“Then you are mistaken!” cried Mr. 
Copernicus; “my cook is as black as the 
ace of spades. There isn’t a white servant 
in the house.” 

“Why, that’s so!” Mr. 
gered for the monent. “But— wait a 
minute — does your man Quinlan speak 
with a drawl, and just one stutter to the 
sentence?” 

“TI think he does,” replied his host; “but 

“Dudley Chester!” said Mr. Mitts. 

“But my dear Mitts, where did he get 
the Latin and Greek?” 

“He had to learn something at Yale.” 

“And the French?” 

“His mother was a French Canadian. 
That’s where he gets his French — and his 
laziness.” 

Mr. Copernicus made one last struggle. 

“But he has been most industrious and 
faithful in my employ.” 

“What is he?” 

“My — my night-watchman.” 


Mitts was stag- 


“Mr. Copernicus,” inquired Mr. Mitts, 
“have you a watchman’s clock in your 
building?” , 

“No, sir,’ said Mr. Copernicus, indig- 


nantly. “I have none of those degrading 
new-fangled machines. I prefer to trust 
my employees.” 

“Then Dudley Chester is asleep in your 
store at this minute.” 


+ * * * > * * - * 


A soft, moist breeze, with something of 
the sea in it, blew gently in at an open 
window of the second floor of the business 
establishment of T. Copernicus & Son. 
Near the window a gas-jet flickered. Under 
the gas-jet, on, or rather in, a bed ingeniously 
constructed of the heaped-up  covering- 
cloths from the long counters, lay Mr. 
Michael Quinlan, half-supported on his left 
elbow. In his other hand he held, half- 
open, a yellow-covered French novel. Be- 





tween his lips was a cigarette. A faint 
shade of something like amusement lent 
expression: to “his. placid features as_ he 
listened to Mr. Copernicus puffing his way 
up the stairs, followed by Mr. Mitts and 
Barney. The hands on the clock pointed 
to eleven. Mr. Quinlan’s attire was appro- 
priate to the hour. He wore only a frayed 
cotton night-shirt. His other clothes were 
carelessly disposed about his couch. 

He waited calmly unti! his visitors had 
appeared before him, and then he greeted 
them with a gracious wave of his hand — 
an easy gesture that seemed 
Quinlan and announce Chester. 

“Gentlemen,” he drawled, “you’ll excuse 
my not gig-gig-getting up to welcome you. 
Ah, Joseph! I saw you this evening, and 
I supposed the j-j-jig was up.” 

Mr. Copernicus was purple and speechless 
for the better part of a minute. Then he 
demanded, in a husky whisper: 

““Who are you!”’ 

Mr. Chester, with nothing of the Quinlan 
left about him, waved his hand once more. 


to dismiss 


“Mr. Joseph Mitts is a gentleman of 
irre-pip-pip-proachable veracity,” he said. 
“J can kik-kik-confidently confirm any 
statement he has miade about me.” 

“And why—” Mr. Copernicus had 
found his voice — “why. have you hum- 
bugged me in this iniquitous — infamous 
way?” , 

The late Quinlan gazed at him with 
blank surprise. 

“My dear sir, did-did-don’t you see? 


If I’d told you who I was, you’d have thought 
I was a did-did-damn fool not to 
more than I did. Whereas, don’t you see? 
you thought I was a did-did-devil of a 
fellow.” 

“Get up and dress yourself and get out 
of here!”’ said his employer. 

“The jig, then,” inquired Mr. Dudley 
Chester, slowly rising, “‘is did-did-definitely 
up? No more Fif-Fif-French lessons? No? 
Well,” he continued, as he leisurely pulled 
on his trousers, “‘that’s the kik-kik-cussed 
inconsistency. The j-j-jig is 
gentleman; but when you thought I 
a did-did-damn Mick, I was right in the 
bib-bib-bosom of the blooming family.” 


know 


up for the 


was 


“Here are your weeck’s wages,” said Mr. 
Copernicus, trembling with rage. ‘Now, 
9? 
get out! 
“Not exactly,” responded the unper- 


turbed sinner: “‘a ticket to Chicago!” 

“I’m afraid, you had best yield,” whispered 
Mr. Mitts. “Your family, you know. It 
wouldn’t do to have this get out.” 

Mr. Copernicus had a minute of purple 
rage. Then he handed the money to Mr. 
Mitts. 

“Put him on the train,” he said. 
one at twelve.” 

“We can make it if we hurry,” said the 
obliging Mr. Mitts. ‘Where’s your lodging- 
house, Chester?”’ 

Chester opened his eyes inquiringly. 
“Why, this is all I’ve got,” he said; “‘what’s 
the mim-mim-matter with this?” 

“But your — your luggage?” inquired Mr. 
Mitts. 

Mr. Chester waved a much-worn tooth- 
brush in the air. 


**There’s 


(Continued on page 26) 


LADIES CAN WEAR SHOES 


One size smaller after using Allen's Foot=Ease, the 
antiseptic powder for the feet. Shaken into the shoes 
and used in the foot-bath, Allen’s Foot=Ease makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy; gives instant relief to 
corns and bunions, prevents Blisters, Callous and Sore 
Spots. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Try it to-day. Sold everywhere, 2c. For FREE trial 
package, address Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 











BECAUSE it blends just 
right with charged and 
other waters. 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 year” 
doubly enhances the pleasure 
of a high ball. Aged in the 
wood and bottled in bond, gas 
lends a charming, piquant { 
taste that lingers. Just try an 
**Qld Overholt Highball.** 

A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Vacations 


Wanted 


: tal you could 
rescue one 
little child or 
one over 
worked 

mother from | 
the city’s hot, 

glaring walls 
and pavements 
from which they have no escape ex- 
cept into stuffy rooms whose stifling 
air is even more oppressive than that 
ofthe sun-baked streets and roofs; and 

If you could give them an outing at | 
the beach with bountiful food, rest, 
coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in the 
surf, shady porches and sandy beaches, 
would you not regard such a gift as 
well worth giving? 

Such a gift is entirely within your 
power. Ten thousand of these mothers 
and children are waiting for invitations 
to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. 
You can send as many as you will for 
a day, a week or a fortnight. 

Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week 
for each person, and direct your gift 
to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 
CORNELIUS N. B!.18S, Jr., President 
Room 200 


105 East 22nd St., New York City 
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Mr. Copernicus and the Proletariat 
(Continued from page 25) 
“Man wants but lil-lil-little here below,” 
he remarked. 


* - . * * * - * * 


“You see,” explained Mr. Dudley Win- 
throp Chester, formerly Quinlan, as he 
stepped out into the night air with Mr. 
Mitts, “the scheme is bib-bib-busted here, 
but I’ve got confidence in it. It’s good — 
it'll gig-gig-go. Chicago’s the pip-pip-place 
for me. I suppose if you flash up ‘amo, 
amas, to a Chicago man, he thinks you’re 
Elihu Burritt, the learned bib-bib-black- 
smith.” 

“Aren’t you tired of this life of false 
pretences?” asked Mr. Mitts, sternly. 

“You can. bib-bib-bet I am,’’ responded 
Chester, frankly; “I haven’t said a cuss- 
word in six months. Did-did-did-damn — 
damn—damn—damn!” he vociferated into 
the calm air of night, by way of relieving his 
pent-up feelings. ‘‘‘How long is it, Dudley,” 
pursued the patient Mitts, 
parents heard from you?” 

“Two years, I gig-gig-guess,’’ said Chester. 
By Jove,” he added, as his eye fell on the 
blue sign of a telegraph office, ‘‘did-did- 
damn if I don’t telegraph them right now.” 

Mr. Mitts was deeply gratified. ‘“‘That’s 
a good idea,” he said. 

“Lend me a kik-kik-quarter,” said Dudley 
Chester. 


* * . ** * * . * * 


“since your 


At midnight sharp, Mr. Mitts saw his 
charge ascend the rear platform of the 
Chicago train just as it moved out of the 
gloomy Jersey City station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

A young woman of slight figure, with a 
veil about her face, emerged from the in- 
terior of the car and threw her arms around 
the neck of Mr. Chester, late Quinlan. 

“T thought I wasn’t mistaken.” 
Mr. Mitts to himself. : 

The next week he received an envelope 
containing a scrap roughly torn out of a 
daily paper. It read as follows: 


MARRIL 
CHOFF.—At th. 
y the Rev. Dr. Krote, 
Biscnorr. daughter of 
off. to Tazopons Brkvusino. of Ospadrues,- 
many. 

OHESTER—COPERNICOS.—At the rectory of the 
Church of St. Jamos the Greater, by tho Rev. Dr. 
Wilson Wilson, L D.. Frometta, daughter of 
Thomas Copernicue, of New York, to Dupizr 
Wirtnnop Cugsten, of Baltimore. Md. No cards. 

Marriages = Wh now? * ad, without 
estra char ‘ther the 
Londor “e 


said 


. * + . * * * * * 


And yet, within six months, Mr. Mitts 
received cards. They bade him to a re- 
ception given by Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
at the house of Mr. Thomas Copernicus. 

“ZT couldn’t have done that,” said Mr. 
Mitts to himself. 


a 


The New York World gives a daily 
column or so to the necessity of lighting 
up the Statue of Liberty, and the Tribune 
continues to peg away at Marjorie’s Battle- 
ship Fund. And still the b'g city papers 
delight in poking fun at the -ountry sheet 
that prints the item about Hen Weatherby 
reshingling his barn. 











Who’s Who in Baseball 


Compiled by John J. Lawres for the Baseball Magazine Co. 


Contains authentic and complete records of every important player in the National and American 
Leagues. The height, weight, age and birthplace of every player is given together with the com- 
plete list of professional ball clubs with which he has been connected. The BATTING AVERAGE of 
every player is traced year by year, giving the complete list of number of HITS, RUNS, STOLEN 


BASES, etc. — six columns of important figures. 


In addition the leading pitchers of both leagues 


are treated in the most comprehensive manner, giving games pitched, wins, losses, average effect- 
iveness, etc. More than two hundred players, comprising all the leading members of both leagues 
are treated in a manner which, for thoroughness and general instructiveness has never been equalled. 
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Have You Seen the July 


Baseball Magazine 


Containing Among Other Features 


“Batting vs. Fielding’’—Which is the more valuable 
talent to player or club; ‘““The Game’s Greatest Out- 
a comparison of the 16 Major League outer 
gardens; ‘New Faces in the Big Leagues;”’ “‘Inside 
A series of studies in quick thinking, and 
15 other big stories by baseball’s foremost writers. 


15c. at all Newsdealers 


BASEBALL MAGAZINE CO., Publishers 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


For Sale at all Newsdealers at 15c. per copy. 


If your newsdealer can’t supply you, we will 
send you a copy prepaid for 15c. in stamps. 


Buy a copy today 
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Q\ By Bishop Warren A. Candler, Chancellor of Emory University, Atlanta 


\ HEN a seller and a 

%) buyer have made a 

!) trade, based on truth, both 

] have obtained a benefit, and 

the community to which they 

belong has been benefited inso- 

far as their interests affect the 

q welfare of the community. Each 

has parted with that which the 

other needed, and in turn has ob- 

tained from his fellow-man what he 

himself needed. Honest exchanges, 
therefore, enhance values. 


But trades based on untruth damage 
all concerned. They approach dan- 
gerously near to theft. 


By advertising, buyers and sellers are 
brought together, and truthful adver- 
tising promotes the welfare of the 
commercial world; it is, in fact, a part 
of the wealth-producing forces of the 
world. But untruthful advertising is 
a fraud and the fosterer of fraud. It 





partakes of the nature of the crime of 
getting money, or goods, under false 
pretenses. The medium of advertis- 
ing, whatever its nature, which lends 
its columns to such advertising, ac- 
cepts a bribe to become accessory to 
the same crime. 


It is a far-reaching reform proposed 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World in the motto *’Truth"’ 
Such a sentiment must act like a 
health-laden current on the trade 
winds. Its influence will extend far 
beyond the limits of advertising, and 
stimulate honesty in all the processes 
and transactions of commerce. 


The patron saints of the commercial 
world ought not to be Ananias and 
Sapphira. Lying spirits cannot guide 
safely the merchantmen of the World. 
The argosies of trade must sail by the 
pole-star of truth. Otherwise they 
will be wrecked. 
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HE CAN 


DOUBLE YOUR BODILY 


ENERGY AND MENTAL VIGOR 


The Key to A Successful Life Through ‘‘Conscious Evolution’’ 


T nineteen 

years of age 
Alois P. Swo- 
boda was weak, 
sickly and poor. 
His father hav- 
ing died of tu- 
berculosis at an 
early age, his 
friends feared 
that a like fate 
awaited him. 


But they reck- 
oned without 
their man. Swo- 
boda was not 
the type of per- 
son who would 
sit passively by 
and let nature 
take her course. 
He knew that 
the only way to 
gain health and 
energy, the key 
to life as well as success, was to aggressively fight for 
them. 


He commenced the study of the science of life—physi- 
ology, biology, histology, and psychology. He delved 
into these subjects with the eagerness that only a man 
fighting for his life could exhibit. 


But Swoboda was not entirely satisfied with what 
others before him had done—he believed there was a 
better way. Asa result, he discovered the principle 
of Conscious Evolution, which is today known through- 
out the civilized world. 


It was but a short time after his remarkable discovery 
that Swoboda became an entirely different man. _In- 
stead of being pale and sallow, his skin took on the 
glow and color of perfect health. Instead of being 
thin and emaciated, his body filled out and his muscles 
developed a marvellous power. Instead of being irri- 
table, nervous and perhaps a trifle fearful, he became 
a man of great poise and with a dominating success- 
achieving personality—exhibiting a type of mental 
energy which has made him the envy of all who know 
him. That was many years ago, yet today Swoboda 
has more vitality than any youngster out of school. 


So remarkable was Swoboda’s transformation from a 
weakling to a man of great physical power and mental 
energy that he was the marvel of all who had known 
him. One by one people who had witnessed the 
change wanted to know what he could do for them, 
and, without exception, the results were fully as re- 
markable as in his own Case. 


A Million Dollar Secret 


Swoboda soon had a long list of pupils, and, as the news 
spread, his business grew to huge proportions. Since 
that time several millions of dollars have been paid to 
Swoboda for his course in personal Conscious Evolution, 
which is adapted to the individual needs of each pupil. 
But the money paid to Swoboda for his course is but a 
small fraction as compared to the benefits received by 
his followers. Never can the increased health and 
energy, the greater self-powers for achievement, the 


Creator of 
*‘Conscious 
Evolution’’ 


added capacity for happiness and pleasure, to say 
nothing of the almost immediate financial rewards 
which come to his students as a result of their doubled 
efficiency, be measured in mere dollars and cents. 
For every dollar Swoboda has received, his pupils 


have received hundreds. 

Among those who go to Swoboda for his system of Conscious Evo- 
lution are many prominent physicians, lawyers, statesmen, army 
and navy officers, besides a vast number of business men and 
women, some of whose names are known from coast to coast. And 
the result is invariably the same—Swoboda makes good. 


What Is the Key to Success? 


Swoboda was the first man to accuse the average American of 
leading an inferior life. He says that not one person in a thousand 
capitalizes more than a very small fraction of the powers that lie 
within. We all have from sixty-five to ninety per cent. undeveloped 
power in our makeup. In order to be really successful we must 
utilize a greater percentage of this inherent ability This is what 
Swoboda’s system enables you to do. It develops the activity of 
the cells to so great a degree that his pupils generate in many in- 
stances one hundred per cent. more energy and power and a far 
greater capacity for thinking and working than they believed pos- 
sible. The increase in success is inevitable. It is this plus— this 
added energy, both physical and mental, now lying idle within us— 
that makes all the difference between a $1,000 and $10,000 man 
and a $100,000-a-year man. 


Makes Life Twice as Enjoyable 


After a hard day’s work at the office, do you reach home at night 
too tired for evening’s pleasures? Swoboda will give you so much 
surplus energy—so much endurance that no matter how strenuous 
the day, you will feel as fresh at the end as you did when you 
arose in the morning. The man who spends ail of his vitality at 
work doesn’t get half the fun out of life that is there. Swoboda 
gives you the power to enjoy the pleasures of life as you never 
have before. 

He endows you with such super health and super energy that you 
can break many of the so-called laws of nature and never feel the 
effect. Recently Swoboda worked 48 hours at a stretch on some 
difficult problems, yet he was scarcely more tired when finished 
than the average man after a short morning’s work. 


Within the Reach of All 


Today the Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution—a system 
which re-creates every cell, fibre and tissue and gives its users a 
type of mental and physical health and energy which puts them 
head and shoulders above their less fortunate brothers—a system 
that makes success a habit and all the pleasures of life doubly en- 
joyable—a system which has revolutionized the lives of thousands 
of men and women from twenty to ninety years old is within your 
reach at a price so small that you will never miss it! 

When Swoboda discovered the principle of cell cultivation and 
energy creation in the body, he did not become satisfied to merely 
be well and strong; he made up his mind to become super-well and 
super-strong —super-energetic—super-alive—super-keen mentally 
and physically and super-competent physiologically. He has 
accomplished all this for himself, and he can accomplish as much 
for you—-for any man—for any woman, who is willing to devote a 
few moments to the application of this evolutionary principle 
which he conveys, by his system and adaption, to each orgafh- 7 
ism, through his personal service. 


Send for Startling Free Book f 


Swoboda has written a remarkable book which tells 7 
in a few pages all about Conscious Evolution—how P 
it increases the activity of every cell, fibre, and 7 
tissue—how it transforms its users almost over-night into 

beings of super power both mentally and physically, 4 
and it contains hundreds of letters from prominent 
poorts telling in their own words what Conscious 
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